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Independently of all negotiations, the mere fact of the acces-
sion of a great portion of the Whig party to office had a powerful
and an immediate effect in Ireland. Portland had been Lord
Lieutenant when the independence of the Irish Parliament had
been conceded in 1782 ; he was known to be in favour of Catholic
emancipation, and Grattan had long regarded him with an ad-
miration which he would scarcely have felt if he had had the-
advantage of perusing his confidential despatches. Fitzwilliam
was extremely popular in Ireland from his large property, his.
decided advocacy of the Catholics, and his close friendship with
Grattan. Ponsonby, who had publicly committed himself to the-
admission of Catholics to Parliament^ and to a moderate parlia-
mentary reform, and Grattan, who was the most powerful advo-
cate of both measures, had long been in closer connection and
correspondence with the party which had joined the Government
than with any other section of English politicians. They were
essentially Whigs, and it was inevitable that their influence and
their policy should appear to have gained by the coalition of the-
Whig leaders with the Government. ISTor did there seem any
reason for believing that the completion of the Act of 1793 would
be distasteful to the other section of the Cabinet. The policy
of admitting the Catholics to political power was the policy of
Pitt. It had been steadily advocated by his Government. The
opposition which restricted or delayed the measure did not come
from England, or from the Irish Parliament, or, to any consider-'
able extent, from the Irish Protestants, but from a small junto
of high officials in Ireland under the guidance of Fitzgibbon.
Irish public opinion was now in so dangerous and critical a con-
dition that it would be in the highest degree calamitous to raise
hopes and then refuse to fulfil them, and the simple fact of the
accession of the Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam to power
at once brought the Catholic question again to the forefront.
c I have the best grounds for believing/ Lord Fitzwilliam after-
wards wrote, ' that on the day of the Duke of Portland's kissing
hands, it was determined to bring it [the Catholic question]
forward this session. All the old friends with whom he had
acted when he was here as Lord Lieutenant, and whom, it was
concluded, he would again call to his councils on taking to him-
self the government, of which there was at that time a general